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Advertising images hurt women 


From the moment of birth, an individual is thrust into a 
society which identifies them socially, and quite strictly, 
in a manner of gender. 

As soon as the announcement of “It’s a boy!” or “It’s 
a girl!” is made, the gender socialization process begins 
— perhaps even sooner, if the parents have chosen to 
know the sex of the child prior to birth. 

The practice which Americans have adopted 
of color as a representation for gender—the & 
most common standard being blue for ; 
boys and pink for girls—could be con- 
sidered a first step in this socialization 
process. 

Baby B may be swaddled in a blue 
blanket and Baby G in a pink blan- 
ket soon after birth. Baby B and G’s 
rooms are equipped in ways which 
culturally complement their gender. 

In Baby B’s room we may see toy 
cars and trucks, and a lack of pastel 
hues. In Baby G’s room we find dolls, 
frills and ribbons. 

And so the gender socialization process begins as gen- 
dered identities and self-concepts are initialized. Gender 
socialization gives way to gender stratification, as expec- 
tations for culturally accepted ways of behaving, social 
roles and appearances for each gender are determined. 

On March 10", Dr. Jean Kilbourne, an internationally 
recognized author and lecturer, visited the Fort Hays 
State University campus, describing how the advertis- 
ing industry serves as a damaging element in the gender 
socialization process. 

Her presentation, “The Naked Truth: Advertising’s 
Image of Women”, focused on a “toxic environment” cre- 
ated for the “sake of profit.” 

Kilbourne exposed some incredible facts: the average 
individual is exposed to about 3,000 ads per day and 
spends approximately two years watching television com- 
mercials during his/her lifetime. 

At six months old, many infants are capable of recog- 
nizing corporate logos. Only eight percent of advertise- 
ment’s messages are “received by the conscious mind; the 
rest are worked and reworked deep within the recesses” 
of the mind. 

Kilbourne covered many deviations which exist con- 
cerning the images of men and women in advertising. For 
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example, advertising renders an important goal for men 
as they grow older; financial achievement. The focus for 
women as they age is to retain beauty and a trim figure. 

Women’s bodies become things through the mode 
of advertising. Kilbourne displayed examples of such 
ads, one being a promotion for a brand of beer, with the 
woman’s body replaced by a beer bottle. 

Another image showed a woman’s legs substituted 
with a pair of scissors. These types of advertis- 
ing, which depict women as objects and not 
people, can lead to violence. After all, it’s 

much easier to commit an act of violence 

against a thing than it is a person. 
Expanding upon the continual pursuit 
of the mass media’s standard of beauty, 
Kilbourne notes advertising’s glamoriza- 
tion of eating disorders. 
The theme of extremely thin female 
ONEME models to promote products, as well 
as women’s desire to wear a smaller 
size than is perhaps natural, is wide- 
spread. 

The “Size 0” phenomenon is one which Kilbourne 
describes as a societal endorsement which encourages an 
“aspiration to become nothing.” In addition, these unat- 
tainable representations established by advertising are 
largely contradictory. 

For example, advertising markets women both in 
characterizations of innocent and virginal, and yet 
simultaneously sexy and experienced. The result then, is 
a nonfunctional portrayal of women. Women can neither 
achieve these impossible measures of beauty and so- 
called perfection, nor are these interpretations of women 
positive or morally responsible. 

Women are not isolated in advertisement’s objectifica- 
tion. However, the consequent harm is different. Men are 
portrayed as being tough and removed from displaying 
sensitivity. 

This can lead to aggression and violence executed by 
males. Kilbourne states that the vast majority of males 
are not violent; yet this imagery nonetheless has damag- 
ing social influence. 

Kilbourne explains that advertising recognizes only half 
of human qualities for each gender—only extreme femi- 
ninity for women and extreme masculinity for men. 

The two sets of qualities are rarely merged in advertis- 


ing, which results in an even more advanced stratification 
between men and women, which in turn leads to further 
discrimination of the two. 

Personally, for at least the first eight or nine years of my 
life, I often wished I was part of the male gender instead 
of female. 

When my brother and I played in our imaginary world 
as kids, I would sometimes tell him to call me “Mark” or 
“Tom”, refusing to play society’s dictated role of female. 

Occasionally, he would comply with my wishes. From 
this I received great satisfaction, feeling almost as if I had 
won a prize. 

Was this because I was aware of gender stratification at 
an early age and felt cheated? I believe it is likely. 

That said, wishing away the problem of gender strati- 
fication is not the answer. In response to one student’s 
question concerning how we as a society may make 
strides in correcting the issue, Kilbourne maintains that 
a cohesive refusal to buy into media’s representations of 
gender is needed. 

To learn more about Kilbourne’s extensive examina- 
tions of advertising, as well as her lectures and literary 
works, visit www.jeankilbourne.com. 


System treats delinquents too harshly 


We are a judging society. 

Wear a suit to an interview 
because shorts, even though they 
have no effect on work ethic, 
might scare a potential employer. 
We have titles for everyone and 
everything. 

Anything different is scary, and 
should be regarded with caution. 

Over the past half year, I have 
stepped into the world of the 
judged: a home for juvenile girls 
in various state systems, includ- 
ing the courts and SRS. 

Admittedly, I had my own 
preconceived notions about these 
girls. 

Drug addicts, soulless monsters 
who might steal from me as soon 
as I turn my back. Fortunately, 
for the most part, the girls have 


proven me wrong. It is my job to 
teach them, tutor really, but it is 
they who have done the educat- 
ing. 

As I like to say, “That kid 
never had a chance.” While it is 
true that we all have a hand in 
our own destiny, the playing field 
is all but level. 

Looking at the world from 
a biological perspective, with 
people as the animals they have 
so proven themselves to be, it is 
of little wonder why a child from 
a broken home, subject to sexual, 
physical, and chemical abuse, 
would grow up to do anything 
but repeat that behavior. 

Mistreat a cat or a dog, and that 
animal soon takes on an ill ap- 
pearance and an unfriendly per- 
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sonality. It stops grooming itself 
and fights with other animals. 
You never see one award-win- 
ning cat in a pack of alley cats. 
They all look the same. Why 
should children be any different? 

So these kids make mistakes, 
like so many teens do, but for 
whatever reason, they end up in 
the system while countless oth- 
ers go unpunished, often for the 
same crime. 

Here is where the real crime 
begins. With their entire lives 
ahead of them, and the opportu- 
nity for the state to make a differ- 
ence for once, the state instead 
turns its back. Many of the kids 
are put on psychological drugs. 
Some help, many do not. 

It becomes a one strike and 
you’re out situation, where some- 
thing as simple as smoking a 
cigarette can lead to a mild form 
of incarceration, which means 
removal from anything help- 
ful, and placement around real 
criminals. Seems shameful that 
we should throw away a life so 
young over something so stupid, 
but hey, smoking is illegal! 

Spending enough time with 
these kids, I’ve found that few 
are really bad kids. The truly bad 
ones stick out and usually need 


tighter control and may well 
turn out to be career criminals. 
Most, however, are 
products of awful 
environments. 
Many try, but 
just have 

too many 
demons. 
Instead of 
trying to 

help, the 

state would 
rather punish 
when they 
stray. 

The state 
tries a little, 
sending these kids to rehab, 
but this is nothing more than a 
facade. How many adults have 
tried to quit smoking? That’s a 
hard feat even with expensive 
gums and patches. Some of these 
kids have been smoking for 
years, probably to ease the stress 
of living with violent and unsta- 
ble parents, yet their rehabilita- 
tion consists of words, as if those 
have ever helped a smoker. Then 
they get in trouble when they get 
caught sneaking a smoke. 

Like so many problems, there 
is no easy solution. If the envi- 
ronment truly is to blame, how 
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do we stop bad parenting? Once 
the children are in the system, 
where do we draw the line on 
which rules and laws we 
can be flexible? On the 
other hand, the current 
system is broken. 
The kids are mis- 
treated at home, 
then by the state, 
even at school. It 
seems like a bet- 
ter investment for 
our wallets, and for 
society, would be 
to try and treat 
these kids like 
humans. Maybe, just 
maybe, a little humanity could 
make all the difference in the 
world. 

It’s always tempting to walk 
out of their little dysfunctional 
world. I don’t need to hear about 
kids losing their virginity before 
their teen years. I don’t need 
to hear about meth addicts at 
the age of 11. Physical abuse is 
sickening. Wouldn’t it be nice 
to pretend the world is great just 
because I’m doing okay? But 
I can’t quit on these girls. One 
caring person can go a long way. 
Everyone needs an advocate 
sometime. 
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State should regulate elderly as well as teen drivers 


It looks like teen drivers in Kansas could 
face more restrictions soon. 

A proposal working through the Kansas 
Senate looks to increase the minimum 
driving age, which would make 14-year- 
olds wait another year to take the wheel 
with a learner’s permit and not get a 
restricted license until age 16. Teens 
would not get a full license until 
six months after that sixteenth 
birthday. 

Frankly, I’m all for the idea. 
Under no circumstances do 
I want to share the road with 
a 14-year-old. It’s just scary. 
The more time we take to 
ease teens onto our streets, the 
better. 

But just as we look to grace- 
fully ease our teens out of the 
driveway and onto the roads, 
we also need to take steps to 
steer our eldest drivers permanently into 
the garage. While current Kansas law re- 
quires drivers over the age of 65 to renew 
their license every four years rather than 
the usual six for those over 21 (requiring 
an eye exam and written exam), it is not 
enough. 

Now, I’m not saying all elderly drivers 
are dangerous. Nor are all teen drivers 
crazy maniacs. But some elderly drivers 
simply have no business behind the wheel 
any longer. It’s dangerous for them and 
dangerous for other drivers. 

As acashier at Dillons, I see first-hand 
a lot of people taking the wheel who 
should be calling the Access van. I’ve 
seen customers come in with one eye who 
can barely move without assistance going 
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out to the car and turning the ignition. I’ve 
seen people who can’t even write a check 
anymore because they only can force out 
scribbles merrily taking to the roadways 
afterwards. 

It always amazes me how some elderly 
drivers even have a license when I see 

them narrowly avoiding 

pedestrians and other 

N vehicles (and some- 
times me) when they 
are just going 5 miles 

per hour out of the 

Dillons parking lot. 

We’ ve all seen 
more than a few gee- 
zers chugging along 
at 20 in a 40 and hug- 
ging the shoulder 
so tight you’d 
swear there must 
be sparks coming 
from the curb. 

The sad truth is that eventually we’ll all 
get to that point where our vision, hearing 
and reaction time are so bad that we need 
to hand over the keys. But since aging is 
a matter of genetics, lifestyle and other 
factors, the question is how do we keep 
the dangerous elderly drivers off the road 
without unfairly punishing safe drivers? 
And while Id like to think that unsafe 
drivers would voluntarily pull off the road, 
letting go of that independence is no doubt 
very difficult. 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, 
we have over 37 million people over the 
age of 65 living in our country (12 percent 
of the total population) — a rate that is 
growing rapidly with advances in medical 
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technology. 

Statistics also show that drivers over 
age 75 were more likely to be involved in 
a fatal crash than any other demographic 
other than teenagers. 

So what do we do? Here’s my solution. 
At the age of 64, drivers must renew their 
license every three years until age 70 with 
the usual written test and eye exam. At 
age 70, elderly drivers would be required 
to continue to renew the license every two 
years, but now they would be required to 
pass an actual driving test as well. At the 
age of 80, all drivers would be required to 
do the same, but on a yearly basis. Traffic 
violations and other accidents for those in 
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this age group would also require manda- 
tory retesting. 

With these requirements, I think we 
could create a system where those elderly 
drivers still capable can stay on the streets, 
while those not able would be weeded out 
in a reasonable time frame. 

The current four-year renewal is just too 
long. Health at that age can deteriorate 
very quickly. And an on-the-road driving 
test is a must. 

Our state has recognized the need to 
help new drivers onto the roads. Now we 
need to create a finish line for those elder 
drivers who are just no longer safe to 
themselves or others. 


NCAA Basketball — For the first time in a long 
time, Kansas basketball fans have had a lot to cheer 
for. Unfortunately, the K-State men and women’s 
teams are now out of the tournament, but the Jay- 
hawks have looked impressive over the last several 
games. 


used to be having guys around for four years, trying 


in that short time to get the national title. 

These one-year players have made the college 
game like the pro game. I want to care about col- 
lege sports, but as they get closer to professional 
sports, that gets more and more difficult. 


Zoo would enhance 


Hays needs a zoo. y 

Every community of any note 
has one. Salina has one. Wichita 
has one. Kansas City has one. 
Heck, even Great Bend has one. 


Hays 


With North Carolina playing just as well, 
do not be surprised to see a championship 
game feature Kansas and former KU 
coach Roy Williams. 

It would be fitting, and a little ironi- 
cal, if the Hawks escaped with a win 
in that matchup. 


Michael Beasley — So he’s one of 
the best collegiate freshman to ever 
play the game. 

So what? First of all, he is not better Mi rson 
than Kevin Durant was last year at 
Texas. It seems that way on the stat ~Sportsditor 
sheet, but anyone who has watched 
the two has to understand what a true 
marvel Durant was. Unfortunately, both exemplify 
the worst of college sports. 

It’s college. That used to mean an education. 
When did our schools become a farm system for 
the NBA? Part of the allure of college basketball 


Baseball — Yes, it’s that time of the 
year again. Time to watch the kids 
on steroids hit the ball really far. 
It’s still to early for me, but I 
look forward to clicking on the 
Royals and falling asleep to the 
soothing voice of Bob Davis. 
I’m sure if I stayed awake, I 
might see some good players that 
the Royals will trade next year. 


David Beckham — I know, 
I know, I may be obsessed 

with Becks. With the Major 
League Soccer season just around 
the corner, 60 Minutes jumped on the bandwagon 
this weekend and featured Beckham in a story. 
Beckham should be healthy this year as he attempts 
to put soccer on the map in America. His only 
problem: he’s playing soccer in America. 


Zoos are places of beauty 
where families, couples or 
friends can go to add interest to 
an otherwise boring afternoon. 
Zoos are places where the imagi- 
nations of children can go wild, 
all while safely protected by wire 
fencing. 

A zoo can be a reflection and 
a sense of pride for a commu- 
nity. Salina’s Rolling Hills Zoo 
is a large zoo with open spaces, 
a lake and animals with great 
freedom to roam. 

The Sedgwick County Zoo is 
the largest zoo in the state and re- 
ally gives people a great chance 
to see the animals up close. 

Brit Spaugh Zoo in Great Bend 
has shown what a zoo, even ina 
small town, can be. Community 


efforts continue to transform 
what was once an aging, decay- 
ing zoo into a modern, humane 
place to view exotic animals. 

What kind of zoo would Hays 
have? Who knows? But, as the 
home of a major university, it 
needs to have one. It needs a zoo 
that Hays citizens can take pride 
in. 

It won’t be cheap. It won’t be 
easy. And it will take many years 
to develop. But it will be worth it 
in the end. 

Here’s urging the city of Hays 
to begin planning a zoo. The 
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In the past, I can only remem- 
ber one time in my life when I 
encountered an American illiter- 
ate who had to ask me to read a 
sign for him because he couldn’t 
read. 

Okay it was twice, but the 
second time was in Tokyo and 
the sign he couldn’t read was in 
Japanese so it wouldn’t really be 
fair to call him illiterate. 

Besides, I couldn’t read it 
either, but I did speak enough 
Japanese to get help from a pass- 
erby and was able to solve my 
fellow Americans problem. 

Illiteracy in the U.S. is increas- 
ing. 

“The U.S. Department of 
Education (USDOE) estimates 
that functional illiteracy affects 
24 million Americans. Educator 
Chester E. Finn, Jr. states, “Just 
five percent of seventeen-year- 
old high school students can read 
well enough to understand and 
use information found in techni- 
cal materials, literary essays, and 
historical documents.” 

There is a very high rate of 
illiteracy among prison inmates 
and many think this contributes 
to the rate of recidivism. There is 
an alarming number of Ameri- 
cans who can’t fill out a simple 
form including a job application. 

The U.S. is ina tie 
with numerous 
other countries for 
fifteenth place 
in literacy with 
arate of 99%. 
That was the 
highest rating 
I found. Other 
studies show the 
U.S. far below 
that. 

In 2002, before the 
Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion Reform Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Workforce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
actor James Earl Jones testified: 

“Ninety-two million Americans 
have low or very low literacy 
skills — they cannot read above 
the sixth grade level. To be il- 
literate in America — or anywhere 
for that matter — is to be unsafe, 
uncomfortable and unprotected. 
For the illiterate, despair and 
defeat serve as daily fare. Can 
any of us who do know how to 
read really understand the sad- 
ness that is associated with the 
inability to read? Can we truly 
relate to the silent humiliation, 
the quiet desperation that can’t 
be expressed, the hundreds of 
ways that those who cannot read 
struggle in shame to keep their 
secret? The struggle out of illit- 
eracy ... is still a part of the story 
of America.” 

It is most worrisome to me 
to note that more and more 
Americans, even Haysians(?), 
Haysers(?), Haysites(?) ... ahh ... 
residents of Hays seem to have 
problems not just reading but 
even counting. 

Why just today I was standing 
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10 Items or Les 


(same number of items as 
you have fingers) 
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English language 


in the express line at a checkout 
counter in a supermarket, a line 
with a sign which clearly said 
in large letters “No more than 
12 items” when a couple ahead 
of me plunked down 24 cans of 
corn, (12 whole kernel and 12 
creamed), and they had barely 
started unloading their shopping 
cart. 

I didn’t know what their 
problem was, but I certainly had 
plenty of time to think 
about it as I stood a 
there with my 
four items, 
ice cream 
melting in 
my hand. I 
suppose it 
is possible 
they couldn’t 


How can we get the idea across 
to them that they mustn’t park 
there? 

Perhaps a caricature of a drool- 
ing idiot with the NO symbol 
slashed across it? 

The problem of course is not 
limited to those who are illiterate 
and can’t count past ten. The de- 
terioration of the language seems 
to increase daily. 

The inability to make one’s self 
understood seems to effect 

most teenagers. Their 

use of English is as 

bad as; like, you 

know, whatever. 
We need to im- 
prove languages 

skills in school 

so our kids like, 
you know, learn to 


read the speak better, or 
sign, but it a) i rann whatever. 

could also . Don’t even 
be that they ~w Stat writer — be axing me 
couldn’t about Ebonics. 
count to Who was the genius 
twelve. who decided Ebonics should be a 


If the latter, I have a sugges- 
tion. All stores with express lanes 
to speed up the checkout process 
should have a limit of 10 items, 
not 12, not 20 or any other num- 
ber larger than 10. 

Most of these stores sell food 
and do not allow people 
to remove their shoes 

and socks for 
health reasons 

so they can not 
be expected to 

count past 10. 

It is under- 

standable how 

these people 
could be con- 
fused when they 
exceed 10 items. To 
limit these lines to items 
not exceeding 10 fingers might 
speed up the process. 

I realize this could be a prob- 
lem for people who lost a finger 
or two at their jobs and no doubt 
someone would raise the issue 
of amputee discrimination, but it 
might be worth trying. 

And I hate melted ice cream. 

As for people who can’t read 
handicap parking signs, and 
therefore park in handicap park- 
ing without a tag, they raise a 
whole other problem. 

One must assume they are 
indeed handicapped, but I think 
those places are meant for 
physically handicapped persons, 
not the mentally handicapped. 
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college level course. 

Don’t minorities have a tough 
enough time making it in our so- 
ciety? Why go to college simply 
to further handicap yourself? 

What does a person do with the 
study of Ebonics other than learn 
to teach it to other people, so 
they too can sound illiterate, and 
hide any intelligence they might 
have? 

Can you imagine a person with 
a PhD, in accounting, a person 
with unquestioned intelligence 
and knowledge applying for a 
job at a major international cor- 
poration by saying; “Hey Dude, 
I be wanting a job, you dig man? 
... L gots da knowledge.. I be an 
accountant wiff uh PhD. I can 
do it. What ‘chew be thinking 
man?” 

It can only get worse. Already, 
two kids in the same room are 
tending to text each other on 
their cell phones instead of talk- 
ing. 

No doubt their verbal skills 
will be following their text short 
cuts making language even less 
understandable. 

The only language skill which 
seems to be increasing is the use 
of four letter words and other 
foul language, but I have com- 
mented on that elsewhere. 

There are from one half mil- 
lion to one million words in the 
English language depending on 
the authority cited versus, for 
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example, only 100,000 words in 
the French language. 

Old English is said to have 
consisted of 50 to 60 thousand 
words. Yet the average high 
school graduate knows no more 
than ten thousand English words. 

Of course our language has 
over the centuries incorporated 
words from many languages, 
while other words have disap- 
peared from our language. 

Still, English is arguably 
believed to be the most versa- 
tile language of the 7,000 or so 
languages on the planet. 

It is the language of inter- 
national business, the internet 


more skilled friends point out. 

I am asking for a basic under- 
standing of the language, such 
that sub groups can converse 
with other sub groups so that we 
can all understand each other. 

Today, people speaking Ebon- 
ics can hardly correspond with 
any one, and the average white 
middle class kid isn’t much bet- 
ter. 

Language is basic to under- 
standing and understanding is 
basic to cooperation and coop- 
eration is basic to both national 
unity and advancement. 

Even President Bush is con- 
cemed about this problem. In a 


and international air travel. It is 
the language of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, the United 
States, New Zealand, Singapore, 
some Caribbean Countries and 
probably more that slip my mind. 
I’m not asking for perfection. I 
wouldn’t dare, as my own gram- 
mar and punctuation skills leave 
a lot to be desired as some of my 


speech he said: “Rarely is the 
question asked, ‘Is our children 
learning?” 

Good question, Mr. President, 
but you need to spend more time 
on this critical issue. You need 
to set an example and answer the 
question; “Is you learning?” 

We all needs to learn to speak 
gooder! 


“Rarely is the question asked, 
‘Is our children learning?’”’ 
-President George W. Bush 
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The finger, a ring and a bumper sticker 


Perhaps it was fate OR a sign from God. Like most days 
since finishing college, I drove on the interstate to 
work, pondering just what I would do with a 
philosophy degree. Will I flip burgers? Will I 
become a street performer? Then snapping 
back into reality, there it was-- a bumper 
sticker on the back of a maroon Buick 
Oldsmobile that read “Jesus is my home- 
boy”. 

Was it divine intervention? Was this my 
mission in life? I had to know the answer. 

I quickly accelerated the gas, pulled along 
side the car. Like Kit from Knight Rider 
(supernatural in its essence), no one was 
driving. I honked, I yelled, I swerved. 
Suddenly, like the soft extension of the 
Virgin Mary, a hand arose from the window 
extending a single digit, the middle digit. I had successfully 
enraged a very short, elderly woman. 

Defeated, humiliated, and a bit humored I made it to work 
with a new sense of vigor. The woman with a Jesus bumper 
sticker gave me the one finger and for no other reason then I 
had cut her off in traffic. 

Like the nonsensical associa- 
tions in my head, I move on to 
this other story. (Like I said, 
my philosophy degrees 
have disoriented my ability 
to connect basic human 
things.) 
Later at work that day, I 
met a man named Ed. He is 
65, and has just discovered 
he has terminal cancer. Ed’s 
wife, Helen, passed not two 
years before, and with six months 
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left to live, Ed has decided to take life by the metaphori- 
cal balls. He is coming in to my jewelry store to buy his 
high school sweetheart a ring. He has not seen this 
woman in forty years and has decided that since 
she lost her husband not two years before as 
well, he is going to win her back. The irony 
is, there is no fear, no solemnness in his 
voice, only a matter of fact way of telling me 
that he going to own his life and follow his 
heart. 
That was almost four months ago. 
Last week, I met Helen for the first time: 
65 but beautiful in her own way. A smile 
still —full of passion. She thanks me for 
helping pick this ring out, for being a 
part of their lives. She tells me that they 
are flying to Hawaii, just the two of them 
to get married and spend the rest of his days on the beach 
drinking Mai Tai’s. I laugh. She reaches into her purse and 
pulls out a picture of the two of them going to their senior 
prom 47 years ago. I pull my head away to not break a tear. 
Other than the occasional laugh, I am usually an emotionally 
reserved man. 

I have become amazed with how much can be learned with 
basic human interaction. I have learned ten times more about 
the world since college then I ever learned in a textbook. 
This was a real moment. And such is life. One constant 
beautiful story, never ending, and so we continue to tell it 
and share it with others. 

This is the thought I have spinning in my head as I get to 
my car. Just as I place my key in the door, I hear a honk. 

I look up to see Helen and Ed driving away. I smile, they 
wave, and I know I will never see them again. As the car 
pulls away, I squint, and I laugh. Staring at me from the back 
of her car is a giant red bumper sticker that reads, “Jesus is 
my homeboy.” 
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About the writer... 


After graduating from Great Bend in 2002, I 
went to Kansas State on a scholarship to com- 
pete in Collegiate Forensics. I studied Philoso- 
phy for my undergraduate and Speech Com- 
munications for a Masters program. What do I 
do with this you might ask? I help run a small 
retail jewelry store, and I own an independent 
consulting firm specializing in training young 
professionals how to be stronger public com- 
municators. Parody? I think so. Most of my 
free time is given to my 4 year old chocolate 
labrador named Phoebe, reading the Ameri- 
can Classics, playing distance chess, making 
moonshine, writing screenplays, and training 
a group of high school minions how to take 
over the world, mostly by competing in speech 
competitions across the country. 

I have finally gained a true life philosophy 
and it is more a few rules to live by. Listen 
more than you talk. Laugh more than you cry. 
Smile more than you frown. I believe that 
most things in life can be cured with a good 
story, a good joke, or explosive diarrhea-- 
preferably in that order. If you would like to 
know more about me, or ask me any ques- 
tions about life, feel free to posit questions to 
bartonnicholas@yahoo.com. If you write me, 
you'll find out I’m an intellectual doubling as 
an idiot. I will leave you with a great line from 
the original comic Charlie Chaplin. “Failure is 
unimportant; it takes courage to make a fool of 
yourself.” 
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National speaker _Lurana Day Scholarship 


to share her trials 
and triumphs 


Fort Hays State University’s chapter of the National Student 
Speech-Language-Hearing Association invites the public to a talk by 
Sue Thomas, who has gained national recognition through the TV 


series “Sue Thomas: F.B.Eye.” 


This is an opportunity to go behind the scenes to hear her true life 
story. Deaf from infancy, Thomas will take you on her odyssey of 
learning to speak, unbearable ridicule, personal turmoil and, in the 
end, how challenges lead to triumph. 

Thomas will speak on the FHSU campus at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday, 
April 8, in the Beach/Schmidt Performing Arts Center, which is lo- 
cated in Sheridan Hall. There is no charge for admission. 

“T have listened to Sue speak before,” said Beth R. Zillinger, co- 
president of the NSSLHA chapter at FHSU. “Sue’s story is inspiring 
to all who hear the hardships she overcame in her life. Listening to 
Sue will encourage everyone to take on the challenges in his or her 
own life. Please join us to hear Sue’s inspiring story.” 

Members of the local chapter of the National Student Speech- 
Language-Hearing Association are all students in the Department of 
Communication Disorders at FHSU. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to promote the education of students and to share knowledge 
of communication disorders with the community. The organization’s 
main annual event is the Ellis County Spelling Bee. 


Professor earns Japan 
Studies Fellowship 


Dr. Pelgy Vaz, associate profes- 
sor of sociology at Fort Hays 
State University, was recently 
awarded with a Japan Studies In- 
stitute (JSI) Fellowship from the 
American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities. 

The fellowship allows Vaz to 
participate in the Japan Studies 
Institute, “Incorporating Japanese 
Studies into the Undergraduate 
Curriculum,” from June 2 to 20 
at San Diego State University, 
and covers the cost of institute 
tuition, housing, up to $700 for 
transportation and a $700 stipend 
for meals and other expenses. 
“This fellowship will give me an 
opportunity to study and further 
explore my cross-cultural teach- 
ing and research interests,” Vaz 
said. 

The institute involves three 
weeks of intensive seminars, 
lectures, readings, films and 
cultural activities related to Japa- 
nese history, culture, literature, 


government, business, language 
and education. 

“The information gained at 

the Institute will contribute to 
valuable content for some of the 
courses that I teach in sociol- 
ogy,” Vaz said. “This will also 
help me better serve Fort Hays 
State University’s commitment 
to international education.” 

Vaz said Japan is one of the 
countries she covers in her class- 
es, “Comparative Cultures and 
Societies,” “Sociology of Aging’ 
and “Introduction to Sociology.” 
She also said that the knowledge 
could be helpful for her in the 
future as a member of the Asian 
Studies Task Force that hopes to 
see an Asian studies program at 
FHSU. 

“This would definitely help 

me bring a rich perspective to 
the classroom that will enable 
students to be better prepared to 
work in our global economy,” 
Vaz said. 
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Docking Institute 
to host new event 


Fort Hays State University’s 
Dr. Chapman Rackaway will 
host a new event at the Dock- 
ing Institute, called the Docking 
Campaign Academy, on Satur- 
day, April 12, in the Memorial 
Union on the FHSU campus. 

The program, from 8 to 11:30 
a.m., will be a “boot camp” for 
anyone considering running for 
an elective office. 

“Lots of folks have gotten 
interested in running for office,” 
said Rackaway, “but they’re in- 
timidated by the startup costs and 
barriers to entry. The rules for 
starting a campaign are difficult 
to understand, and most people 
don’t know the process. So 
anyone who has either decided to 
run for office or is thinking about 
running for office can take part.” 


The academy will cover the 
legal, technical and personal 
aspects involved in a campaign. 
Topics include filing deadlines, 
filing fees, petitions, planning 
for office, budgeting, fundrais- 
ing, advertising, communicating 
with voters and how to appeal for 
votes. 

“We thought that with the ex- 
pertise we have here on campus, 
we could help people gain the 
skills and knowledge they need 
to overcome those hurdles,” said 
Rackaway. 

The program costs $25 per 
person, which includes breakfast. 
Participation will be limited to 
the first 25 people. 

For more information, contact 
Laure Gross at the Docking Insti- 
tute at (785) 628-4197. 
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Supports nursing majors 


Lurana Day and her husband, Leonard, of High 
Point, N.C., have established a scholarship for 
nursing students at Fort Hays State University. 

The Lurana Day Scholarship will provide finan- 
cial assistance to nursing students specializing in 


geriatrics. 


Lurana Day, a 1986 graduate of FHSU, is the 
licensed nursing home administrator and vice 
president and chief operating officer for Arbor 
Acres United Methodist Retirement Community, a 
400-resident continuing care retirement facility in 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


“We are grateful for the opportunity that has been 
provided to the nursing students through the Lurana 
Day scholarship,” said Dr. Liane Connelly, chair of 
the FHSU Nursing Department. “The care of older 
adults is a pressing need in our country. Enabling 
students who have a passion for gerontology to 
advance their skills in this field of nursing improves 
the access to care that is needed by this population 


group.” 


Day said she had the desire to become a nurse 
as a child. She received her diploma in nursing 
at the Wesley School of Nursing in Wichita and 


1989. 


later earned a Bachelor of Science in nursing from 
FHSU in 1986. She obtained her master’s degree in 
geriatric nursing from Wichita State University in 


Leonard Day said it was his idea to set up the 


scholarship in honor of his wife’s commitment 


to her profession. The scholarship highlights the 
Days’ appreciation for the opportunities FHSU 
provided them and will give similar opportunities 
to future nursing students. 

Lurana said her education was made possible 


with opportunities of scholarships, work study and 


residing there. 


other financial support. “Because we are now ina 
position to be able to give back to FHSU, the schol- 
arship can become a reality,” she said. 

The Days both received degrees from FHSU. 
They previously lived in Ellis and still have family 


The FHSU Foundation is an independent, non- 
profit corporation designated by the state of Kansas 


to receive gifts on behalf of Fort Hays State Uni- 


versity. For more information regarding the Lurana 
Day Scholarship or the FHSU Foundation, contact 
(785) 628-5620 or www.fhsu.edu/foundation. 


FHSU students win prizes in photo contest 


Three Fort Hays State Uni- 
versity students recently won 
$500 worth of prizes in “Dare to 
Dream,” the Learning Commons 
photo contest. 

Katie Sluyter, Herman, Neb. 
senior, won first place and an 
iPod Touch. Her black and white 
photo, “Heartbeat At My Feet,” 
of a spotted dog sitting at the feet 
of his two masters, portrayed 
what she dared to dream. The 
caption reads, “I dream to be the 
kind of person my dog thinks I 
am.” 

Tyler Liang Li, Huan Tai 
China, won second place and an 
8.1 megapixel digital camera. 


His aerial-view photo, “Dragon” 
was taken of the Colorado valley 
from an airplane. 

Wei Li, Xinzheng China gradu- 
ate student, the third place win- 
ner, received a 2GB flash drive. 
“Dream Exists” titles his photo 
of an American flag blowing in 
the wind and a thank you sign 
resting on a destroyed tree in 
Greensburg. 

“The tornado can destroy our 
homeland, but what it cannot 
take away are people’s determi- 
nation, and of course, dreams,” 
was the caption. 

Thirty FHSU faculty and staff 
members narrowed the 155 photo 


entries down to 12 finalists and 
the student body voted on the 
winners. 

The iPod Touch was donated 
by the Office of the Provost and 
the other prizes were sponsored 
by TLC. 

Cyndi Danner-Kuhn, coordina- 
tor of the Learning Commons in 
Forsyth Library, said this was the 
first year TLC did this contest 
and they hope to make it an an- 
nual event. 

To see the winning photos 
visit http://www.fhsu.edu/tle/ 
d2dwinners.php or to see all 
photos visit http://www. flickr. 
com/groups/tlcphotocontest/. 


Scanning electron images from Thomasson’s 
work to be included in British academic work 


Images of grains of wheat starch 
taken on a scanning electron micro- 
scope by Fort Hays State Universi- 
ty’s Dr. Joe Thomasson, professor of} 
biological sciences, will be used in a y 
book by a professor at the University 
of Nottingham, Nottingham, Eng- ee 


land. 


Dr. Kevin Pyke, of Nottingham’s 
School of Biosciences at the univer- 
sity’s Sutton Bonington campus, is 
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writing an academic text tentatively titled 
“Plastid Biology,” which covers minute 
structures inside plant cells. The book 

is expected to be published this year by 

| Cambridge University Press. 

“Tt shows the international reach of 
the research and teaching we do here at 
FHSU,” said Thomasson. “It is an honor 
to have a fellow scientist recognize the 
significance of one’s work by asking to 
include it in a book he is publishing.” 


RPM Speedway gears up for new season 


The 2008 season at the RPM 
Speedway in Hays will include 
a 10 race schedule with IMCA 
Modifieds, Stocks, Hobby Stocks 
and Sport Compacts. The season 
kicks off Friday, May 9, and 


concludes with the Second An- 
nual two day Fall Nationals on 
Friday and Saturday, September 
12 and 13. 

Sprint Car fans will see plenty 
of action as the URSS 305 Sprint 
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Cars will appear for four nights, 
including a two day show, Satur- 
day and Sunday, July 12 and 13 
for the First Annual Wheatshock- 
er Nationals. 

Special activities are being 
planned, which include a car 
show on Saturday, April 5, from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at The Mall in 
Hays, a Kids Fan Club, Ladies 
Night, Merchant Night, Family 
Night, a Salute to our Service- 
men and Women, those who 
served and are serving, Race 
Cars and Superstars-Big Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters night and the 
Steve King Foundation Night. 

For updated information and 
current schedule check out the 
web site at www.rpmspeedway. 
net. 
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Trashwork! uses everything but kitchen. sink 


Proving that music can be 
found just about anywhere, the 
Hays High drum line recently 
branched out into a new type of 
musical endeavor: performing 
percussion music and cadences 
on trashcans, pots and pans, 
trashcan lids, plastic buckets and 
other available items. 

While the group, called Trash- 
work!, is not currently rehears- 
ing, its first two performances 
at Hays High’s annual Popcorn 
Concert and a home basketball 
game managed to gain over- 
whelming praise and participa- 
tion from the audience. 

“T tremendously enjoy perform- 
ing for audiences of all kinds,” 
sophomore trash can lid player 
Alyssa Murray said. 

It turns out the idea of this 
unconventional percussion group 
was years in the making at Hays 
High. 

“T saw a trashcan band about 
five years ago at a marching fes- 
tival in Ellsworth, and I thought 
it looked like a lot of fun,” Hays 
High band director Craig Man- 
teuffel said. “We have been col- 


lecting materials for about five 
years, and this year, we finally 
put it all together.” 

Since the group began rehears- 
ing at the beginning of this year, 
it has had the assistance of Fort 
Hays State percussion student 
Kyle Brown who had previously 
been involved with trashcan 
groups in Salina and FHSU. 

After several rehearsals, the 
group of 13 percussionists 
worked out three pieces which 
it would play for its first two ap- 
pearances. 

“One of the pieces was our 
marching cadence called “Sha- 
dence,” and the other two pieces 
were written by Kyle specifically 
for a trashcan band,” Manteuffel 
said. 

The only remaining task was to 
name the group. 

“Trashwork is one of the titles 
of the songs we play that Kyle 
Brown composed,” junior trash 
can and cook pot player Kevin 
Pham said. “We could not have 
started this without him. So to 
honor him, we named our group 
Trashwork.” 


While the percussion en- 
semble is busy preparing more 
traditional music for regional 
competition, Trashwork! will not 
rehearse, but according to Man- 
teuffel, the trashcan band along 
with the Hays High Jazz Band 
will be touring some of the Hays 
schools and hopefully Plainville 
High School throughout April 
and May. 

“Kevin Pham has been writing 
some new music, so we will start 
[rehearsing] again before tour,” 
he said. 

Hoping to keep the trashcan 
band alive for years to come, 
Manteuffel said that the group 
will begin writing their own mu- 
sic in the future. And at the same 
time, he hopes to exchange some 
tunes with a few of his band 
director friends who have had 
trashcan bands in the past. 

Besides giving students more 
opportunities to compose music, 
Trashwork! has been a fun and 
enjoyable experience for all of 
the students involved. 

“T enjoy just playing and hav- 
ing a fun time,” Pham said. 


Stihl Wool brings electricity to strings 


As if Bach and Beethoven weren’t 
enough, some Hays High Orchestra 
members decided to strike up a unique 
band they could call their own. 

“When I first came to Hays High last 
year, I knew about alternative string 
groups and wanted to start one,” 
orchestra director Joan Crull 
said. “At the same time, 
several members of the 
present group came 
to me with the idea 
also. We got together 
for the first time a 
little over a year ago 
and jammed with 
different kinds of 
music and a group was 
born.” 

That group, named 
Stihl Wool, is an electric 
strings group which consists of 
seven musicians who play instru- 
ments including electric violin, guitar, 
bass guitar and drums. 

As for the group’s unique name, “It 
was something our teacher vehemently 
disagreed with,” sophomore bassist 
Megan Adams said. “So we chose that, 
of course.” 

Adams said as far as she knows, the 
word Stihl comes from a brand of chain- 
saws and was suggested by junior gui- 
tarist and electric fiddler Nick Renard. 


For the most part, this self-proclaimed 
“series of tubes” plays rock and fiddle 
tunes, but Crull said the group may also 
play “anything else that they like that 
fits the group.” 

Being a part of an alternative group of- 
fers many advantages to these 
orchestra members. 
Renard said the bonus 
he most enjoys is “the 
groupies.” 

Adams, on the 
other hand, said 
she enjoys having 
the chance to play 
her electric bass 
in school with a 

group of friends, an 
opportunity that isn’t 
usually available in 
Hays High’s traditional 
orchestra class. 

Stihl Wool recently performed 
at the Hays High Orchestra’s annual Ice 
Cream Concert on April 1, and has a 
couple upcoming gigs as well. 

They will be featured at the All Strings 
Concert at the 12th St. Auditorium on 
May 5 and will also perform at the Hays 
High Spring Concert on May 15 at the 
Beach/Schmidt Performing Arts Center. 
Both of these upcoming performances 
will begin at 7 p.m. and are free and 
open to the public. 
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BY C.E. “BUD” BRANN 

One of the greatest assets a 
community can have is the pres- 
ence of a University or college 
and the smaller the community, 
the greater the asset. New York 
City, Los Angeles or Dallas 
would not lack for culture, sports 
or entertainment without their 
great Universities, but smaller 
communities such as Hays, Kan- 
sas and Ellis County would be 
hurting for such assets without 
the presence of a University 
such as Fort Hays State. Univer- 
sity level sports, music, art and 
the dozens of other disciplines 
brought to our community by 
the University bring enjoyment 
to not just the students but to the 
entire community. 

The influence of the University 
extends far beyond the campus 
proper as students and faculty 
contribute to the community 
in many venues and in many 
ways. As a member of the Board 
of Directors of The Humane 
Society of the High Plains for 
three years, I have noted that in 
any given year the board always 
consists of several present or 
retired FHSU faculty members. 
Students too take an active role 
in helping the society. You can 
find such participation in almost 
every charitable or worthy activ- 
ity, from the aforementioned 


Commentary 
Hattrupp serves community 


after graduating from FHSU 


Humane Society to the Library 

board, even the City Council in 
Ellis where one faculty member 
is a councilman. 

The faculty is a more or less 
fixed presence while the student 
body turns over on a basis built 
around a 4 year cycle. They 
come, they learn; they sing, 
play musical instruments, block, 
tackle, and shoot, ride bucking 
horses, run, jump throw and 
study; then graduate and move 
on with their lives. Most of them 
will build lives and futures else- 
where, a few will return to their 
home towns, some will venture 
to the excitement and opportuni- 
ties in big cities, and many will 
simply follow the job market 
leading them to wherever their 
hard won talents take them. 

Some will stay in Hays, at least 
for a while, and contribute to the 
betterment of our community. 

One such example is a young 
woman by the name of Kim 
Hattrupp. Kim graduated from 
FHSU in 2002. In the same year, 
she began work at the Center for 
Health Improvement in Hays and 
also began coaching track and 
volleyball at Thomas More Prep- 
Marion High School, a highly 
regarded Catholic School. She is 
still doing both. 


Kim was raised near Spearville, 


one of four girls in the family 


who were all athletic. Kim was 

a standout athlete. Upon gradu- 
ating from High School, Kim 
attended Colby Junior college 
where she was a star in volley- 
ball and track, participating in 
400 and 800 meter runs, as well 
as the long jump and triple jump. 
She was a member of the state 
championship team which won 
the 400 and 1600 meter relays. 
She was also an All American at 
Colby in the Pentathlon and 1600 
meter relays. 

Kim is still ranked in the top 
10 in 16 different track events at 
Colby Junior College. 

She started school at FHSU in 
2000, where she was a standout 
in track and in her junior year she 
was on the all conference team. 
Although she was not aware of 
it, I found that she is still rated in 
the top 25 in several events for 
FHSU. 

As a level three Personal 
Trainer at the Center for Health 
Improvement, Kim’s credentials 
include; a B.S. in Health Promo- 
tion & Wellness, an M.S. in Ex- 
ercise Science, an NSCS — Certi- 
fied Strength and Conditioning 
Specialist and a AFPAI Certified 
Water Aerobics Instructor. She is 
also a spinning instructor, and is 
CPR & first aid certified. 

Kim’s specialty areas are 
aquatic training, sports specific 
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training, group training and older 
adults training. 

Her two vocations, one at TMP 
and the other at The Center, put 
Kim in a rather unusual position. 
She deals primarily with the very 
young and the elderly. 

“T work with the young and 
athletic who are in great physical 
condition; then move to the older 
generation who have physical 
problems brought on by age and 
illness,” she said. 

Kim explained that The Center 
has a program called WellCare 
that she works on. “Often, older 
people are new to exercise,” she 
said. “They may come to The 
Center for physical therapy or 
cardiac rehabilitation. In either 
case, continuing exercise is 
important for them to reach their 
maximum potential. Since many 
of them are new to exercise, or at 
least may not have exercised for 
many years, it is critical they get 
a proper start with proper train- 
ing and encouragement.” 

Kim finds her job at The Center 
very rewarding. She gets great 
joy when people come to her 
classes initially walking with 
the aid of a cane, but later, after 
regular and extensive exercise 
programs, are able to walk on 
their own with no aid whatso- 
ever. 

In fact, I can personally attest 
to her talent in this area. Two and 
one half years ago, I used a cane 
frequently and at large stores 
such as Wal-Mart, I used an 
electric cart to shop. Since then, 
I regularly take exercise classes, 
all in the water, including water 
aerobics from Kim. I also take 
an arthritis and Ai Chi class. My 
back problems prevent me from 
jogging and similar exercises, so 
all my exercises now are done in 
a pool. I haven’t used a cane or 


electric cart for two years. Kim, 
you rock girl! 

Another point Kim made as 
most rewarding is Alzheimer’s 
coupling. To anyone who has 
dealt with a family member or 
friend with such a heartbreaking 
illness you know how devastat- 
ing the illness can be. What is 
Alzheimer’s coupling, you ask. 
According to Kim, Alzheimer’s 
coupling is “bringing couples, 
one of whom had Alzheimer’s, to 
the center together for exercise 
programs. Often, the unaffected 
spouse suffers from loneliness 
and dealing with a spouse’s 
illness can be physically exhaust- 
ing as well as emotionally drain- 
ing. At The Center, these people 
find others who are like them, 
who understand their problems. 
They develop friendships and be- 
gin looking out for one another.” 

Venturing beyond sports and 
work, Kim enjoys comedy mov- 
ies. She has an eclectic taste in 
music, ranging from pop and 
rock to classical and jazz. She is 
presently gearing up to enter a 
fitness contest. 

If not permanent, for however 
long Kim Hattrup stays in Hays, 
she, like many others who came 
to attend FHSU, are assets to 
the community. They come to 
us from the farms of Kansas, the 
big cities across the nation, even 
other nations. They come mostly 
as kids with the virtues and vices 
learned in their home towns, raw 
material as it were to be forged 
into young men and women in 
the crucible of a University and 
in community involvement. Most 
move on. Some, like Kim, stay. 

We would all be lesser without 
the skills, talent, and dedication 
these young people contribute to 
our community. 

Thanks Kim! 


1305 Main Street, Hays 
M-F: 7 a.m-3 p.m. 
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